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For “‘ Tue Frienp.” 


Krakatoa. 


Details respecting the wonderful volcanic ex- 
losion, which almost destroyed the Island of 

Coshetes in 1883, were widely published at the 
time. A few months after the eruption, the 
Royal Society appointed a committee to investi- 
gate the phenomena. The results of their labors 
have been published in a volume of nearly 500 
pages. They show that the extreme violence of 
theexplosion of Eighth Month 27th, 1883, “was 
due to the inroads of the sea into the craters of 
the voleano, which first chilled the mass of lava 
and imprisoned the gases, and then they made a 
mighty effort, blew away two-thirds of the 
island, its centre being sunk far under the sea, 
and ejected thousands of tons of stuff, mixed 
with watery vapor, to heights varying from 
twelve to twenty-three miles. The whole sur- 
face of the globe seems to have been more or 
less affected by this tremendous eruption, and the 
air-wave which it caused was felt at Greenwich 
less than fourteen hours after it had left Kra- 
katoa. The catastrophe will be best remem- 
bered by the optical phenomena it brought 
about. The upper atmosphere was charged 
with these particles, which floated about in a 
state of suspension. For months the sun and 
moon kept changing color ; at times they looked 
like orbs of silver and copper, and, again, their 
familiar faces were tinged with hues of blue and 
green. The Krakatoa sunsets were a nightly 
occurrence one had never seen before, and they 
did not subside till 1885.” 

R. S. Ball has published a condensed state- 
ment of the information gathered by the Com- 
mittee, in the Contemporary Review, from which 
the following is extracted :— 

“Midway between Sumatra and Java lies a 
group of small islands, which, prior to 1883, 
were beautified by the dense forests and glorious 
vegetation of the tropics. Of these islands, Kra- 
katoa was the chief, though even of it but little 
was known. Its appearance from the sea must, 
indeed, have been familiar to the crews of the 
many vessels that navigate the straits of Sunda, 
but it was not regularly inhabited. Not only is 
Krakatoa situated in a region famous for vol- 
canoes and earthquakes, but it actually happens 
to lie at the intersection of two main lines, along 
which volcanic phenomena are, in some degree, 
perennial, In the second place, history records 
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that there have been previous eruptions at Kra- 
katoa. The last of these appear to have oc- 
curred in 1680, but unfortunately only imperfect 
aceounts of it have been preserved. It seems, 
however, to have annihilated the forests on the 
island, and to have ejected vast quantities of 
= which cumbered the seas around. Kra- 

atoa then remained active fora year and a 
half, after which the mighty fires subsided. The 
irrepressible tropical vegetation again resumed 
possession. The desolated islet again became 
clothed with beauty, and for a couple of centu- 
ries reposed in peace. 

-“ A few significant warnings were given before 
the recent tremendous outbreak. Admonitory 
earthquakes began to be felt in the vicinity 
some years before, and for a period of three 
months Krakatoa was gradually preparing itself, 
and, as it were, rehearsing the majestic perform- 
ance with which the world was astounded on 
August 26-27. The inhabitants of those regions 
were so accustomed to be threatened by volcanic 
phenomena that the early stages of the outbreak, 
which began on May 20th, do not seem to have 
created any alarm; quite the reverse, indeed, 
for a pleasant excursion party was organized at 
Batavia, and they made a trip to Krakatoa in 
a steamer, to see what was going on. The party 
landed on the island, and found a large basin- 
shaped crater, more than halfa mile across at 
the top, and almost 150 feet deep. In the centre 
of this was an aperture of 150 feet in diameter, 
from which a column of steam issued with a ter- 
rific noise.” 

“Tt was one o’clock in the afternoon of Sunday, 
August 26th, 1883, when Krakatoa commenced 
a series of gigantic volcanic efforts. Detona- 
tions were heard which succeeded each other at 
intervals of about ten minutes. These were loud 
enough to penetrate as far as Batavia and Buit- 
enzorg, distant 96 and 100 miles respectively 
from the volcano. A vast column of steam, 
smoke, and ashes ascended to a prodigious ele- 
vation. It was measured at 2 p. M. from a ship 
76 miles away, and was then judged to be 17 
miles high—that is, three times the height of the 
loftiest mountain in the world. As the Sunday 
afternoon wore on, the voleanic manifestations 
became ever fiercer. At 3 Pp. M.the sounds were 
loudly heard in a town 150 miles away. At 5 
Pp. M. every ear in the island of Java was engaged 
in listening to volcanic explosions, which were 
considered to be of quite unusual intensity even 
in that part of the world. These phenomena 
were, however, only introductory. Krakatoa was 
gathering strength. Between 5 and 6 p. M. the 
British ship Charles Bal, commanded by cap- 
tain Watson, was about ten miles south of the 
voleano. The ship had to shorten sail in the 
darkness, and a rain of pumice, in large pieces 
and quite warm, fell upon her decks. At 7 P. M. 
the mighty column of smoke is described as 
having the shape of a pine-tree, and as being 
brilliantly illuminated by electric flashes. The 
sulphurous air is laden with fine dust, while the 
lead dropped from a ship in its anxious naviga- 
tion astounds the leadsman by coming up hot 





from the bottom of the sea. From sunset on 
Sunday till midnight the tremendous detonations 
followed each other so quickly that a continu- 
ous roar may be said to have issued from the 
island. The full terrors of the eruption were 
now approaching. The distance of 96 miles be- 
tween Krakatoa and Batavia was not sufficient 
to permit the inhabitants of the town to enjoy 
their night’s sleep. All night long the thunders 
of the volcano sounded like the discharges of 
artillery at their very doors, while the windows 
rattled with the aérial vibrations. 

“On Monday morning, August 27th, the erup- 
tion culminated in four terrific explosions, of 
which the third, shortly after 10 A. Mm. Krakatoa 
time, was by far the most violent. The quantity 
of material ejected was now so great that dark- 
ness prevailed even as far as Batavia soon after 
11 A. M.,and there was a rain of dust until three 
in the afternoon. The explosions continued with 
more or less intensity all the afternoon of Mon- 
day and on Monday night. They finally ceased 
at about 2.30 a.m. on Tuesday, August 28th. 
The entire series of grand phenomena thus occu- 
pied a little more than thirty-six hours.” 

“The most remarkable incident connected with 
the eruption of Krakatoa was the production of 
the great air-wave by that particular explosion 
that occurred at ten o’clock on the morning of 
Monday, August 27th. The great air-wave was 
truly of cosmical importance, affecting as it did 
every particle of the atmosphere on our globe. 

“ A pebble tossed into a pond of unruffled water 
gives rise to a beautiful series of circular waves 
that gradually expand and ultimately become 
evanescent. A very large body falling into the 
ocean would originate waves that might diverge 
for miles from the centre of disturbance ere they 
became inappreciable. Waves can originate 
in air as well as in water. We are not at this 
moment speaking of those familiar air-waves by 
which sounds are conveyed. The waves we now 
mean are inaudible and apparently much longer 
undulations. 

“Tmagine a great globe, which for simplicity 
we may think of as smooth all over, and imagine 
this globe to be covered with a uniform shell 
of air. Let us suppose that this globe has the 
stupendous dimensions expressed by a diameter 
of 8,000 miles, and that the atmosphere is, let us 
say, 100 milesdeep. Now, suppose that all is quiet, 
but that at some point, which for the moment 
we may speak of as the pole, a mighty disturb- 
ance is originated. Let us regard this disturb- 
ance as produced by a sudden but local pushing 
up of the atmosphere by a force directed from 
the earth’s surface outwards, and let us trace the 
effect thereby produced on the atmosphere. 
Such a sudden impulse will at once initiate a 
series of circular atmospheric waves, which will 
enlarge away from the centre of disturbance just 
like the waves caused by the pebble in the pond. 
If the original atmospheric impulse be large 
enough we shall find the circle growing larger and 
larger, its radius increasing from hundreds of 
miles to thousands of miles, until at last the 
wave reaches the equator. What is to happen 
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when the diverging waves have attained the 
equator, and are now confronted by the opposite 
hemisphere? This is one of those cases in which 
the mathematician can guide us where the ex- 
perimentalist would be otherwise somewhat at 
fault. We know that as the wave entered the 
opposite hemisphere it would at once move 
through a similar series of changes to those 
through which it had already gone, but in the 
inverse order. The wave will thus, after leav- 
ing the equator, glide onwards into a parallel 
small circle, ever decreasing in diameter, and 
converging towards the anti-pole. ee 
as the waves all radiated from the original pole, 
so will they all concentrate towards the opposite 
one. But what isnow to happen? Here, again, 
the mathematician will inform us. He can fol- 
low the oscillations after their confluence, and 
he finds that from the anti-pole they will again 
commence to diverge. Again they will expand, 
again they will reach the equator, and again will 
they gradually draw in to concentration at the 
original pole, nor will the process even here 
end. From the second confluence there will be 
a new divergence, and thus the oscillations will 
be sent quivering from one pole of the globe 
to the other, until they gradually subside by 
friction. 

“This comprehensive series of phenomena 
wherein the atmosphere of the entire globe 
participates in an organized vibration has, so far 
as we know, only once been witnessed, and that 
was after the greatest outbreak at Krakatoa, at 
ten o’clock in the morning of August 27th. But 
the ebb and the flowof these mighty undulations 
are not immediately appreciable to the senses. 
The great wave, for instance, passed and re- 
passed and passed again over London, and no 
inhabitant was conscious of the fact. But the 
automatic records of the barometer at Green- 
wich show that the vibration from Krakatoa to 
its antipodes, and from the antipodes back to 
Krakatoa was distinctly perceptible over Lon- 
don not less than six or seven times. The in- 
struments at the Kew Observatory confirm those 
at Greenwich, and if further confirmation were 
required it can be had from the barograms at 
many other places in England. This is truly a 
memorable incident, and the scientific value of 
the labors of those who so diligently obtain au- 
tomatic barometric records year after year would 
be amply demonstrated, if demonstration were 
required, by this single discovery of the great 
Krakatoa air-wave.” 

(To be continued.) 


Some Christians seemingly waste their whole 
lives doing nothing because they are unwilling 
to do little things; or, if not unwilling, esteem 
the little things of too small moment to engage 


their attention or call out theirenergies. If they 
could only preach like Paul they would be glad 
to preach; but to be content with teaching a 
child is not in them. If they could only give 
like a Morley or a Dodge they would be happy 
in the exercise of Christian beneficence; but to 
give the little they have with good will and cheer- 
ful promptness is not to their mind. If they 
could address a multitude how happy they would 
be to do.some evangelistic work ; but to speak to 
a poor man or woman by the way is not of enough 
importance to call out their purpose to serve the 
Lord. The end is that with many it is a great 
work or none at all. The spirit of the proud 
Syrian leper is more or less in us all, and we 
need to hear and heed the words of his faithful 
servant and apply his remonstrance to ourselves. 
—WSelected. 
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Our Testimonies. 

“Strangers have devoured his strength, and he 
knoweth it not; yea, grey hairs are here and there 
upon him, yet he knoweth not.”—Hosea vii. 9. 

Not very long since a valued ministering 
Friend was inquired of in a public place, why 
Friends did not join with other religious pro- 
fessors in promoting moral reforms? Her an- 
swer was somewhat as follows: “The Society of 
Friends believe they have certain peculiar testi- 
monies to bear before the world, which they are 
firmly persuaded are in strict accordance with 
the teachings of the memorable Sermon on the 
Mount, as well as all other parts of the New 
Testament, and are therefore unchangeable in 
their nature. Among these is the necessity of 
waiting for a feeling of Divine requiring before 
engaging in the solemn act of public, vocal 
prayer, that is, our inability to pray acceptably 
at times previously fixed upon in the wisdom 
and will of man; also, that of singing words with 
the lips that the heart does not feel to be true. 

“We believe that in engaging in such solemn 
acts we must wait for a feeling of Divine requir- 
ing. 

“ Meetings for the purpose of moral reforms 
are mostly, if not always, opened and closed with 
such exercises as have been alluded to, and per- 
haps others of a similar nature. 

“Were we to join with you in such meetings, 
would you unite with us in waiting in silence 
for such a feeling of Divine authority as we think 
is essential, or would you expect us to join with 
you in sanctioning (by our presence) such public 
acts of prayer and singing, as may be right for 
you, but which we believe are contrary to our 
Heavenly Father’s will for us thus to engage in?” 

The inquirer, being an intelligent person, an- 
swered: “I see! I see! It would be inconsistent 
for you.” 

In connection with this subject is the following: 
Eli K. Price, a venerable and highly esteemed 
member of the Philadelphia bar, expressed to 
the writer, not many years prior to his death 
about as follows : 

“The nearer I draw to the close of life, the 
more I think about the principles of Friends.” 
Looking very earnestly at me, he said, “ I have 
studied, I have read, and I have thought for 
years, and have become thereby more and more 
convinced of the truth of the principles of 
Friends. ‘ You are as a salt and a savor in the 
world,’” (spoken in a very impressive manner.) 

Joseph J. Lewis, a prominent lawyer of West 
Chester, Pa., and at one time Superintendent of 
Internal Revenue under President Lincoln, who 
came back into the Society, when near the end 
of a lengthened life, remarked to the writer: 
“Your strength will consist in your keeping to 
yourselves.” “ Jf you mix with the world you will 
lose your strength with your distinctive peculi- 
arities.” 

In an interview with Joseph J. Lewis, shortly 
before his death, when incapable of much con- 
versation, he, however, expressed as I was 
about leaving, a strong desire for the wide dis- 
tribution of Friends’ writings, adding: “I be- 
lieve that if the doctrines and testimonies of 
Friends were universally accepted and adopted, 
that it would bring about the millennium.” 

These are the expressions of two men of more 
than four score years, of clear intellect; men 
who had had unusual opportunities of observa- 
tion and experience in this world. 

They are earnestly recommended to the care- 
ful attention of our younger members by one 
who feels a deep and abiding interest for their 


welfare in best things, and who believes that all 

the principles and testimonies of the Society of 

Friends are founded in the everlasting and un. 

changeable Truth. Weke @ 
Fifth Mo. 29th, 1889. 


William Penns’ _—— in the Hotel Yard 
S, 
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In the guide-book of Wells one of the most 
prominent names is that of Bishop Beckington, 
Like many other Churchmen of his day, he was 
even greater as a builder than asa bishop. It 
was he who built the market-place, pretty still, 
though the turreted, statued gateways leadin 
into palace and cathedral are defaced with 
large plate-glass windows, and only one of the 
houses has kept its gables and projecting stories, 
its diamond panes and carvings. Fortunately 
this is the very house to which associations as 
well as picturesqueness give a particular interest, 
From one of its wide bow-windows William 
Penn preached the grace of God to the people 
of Wells as it never before had, and indeed, it 
may safely be said, as it never since has been 
preached to them by the Lord Bishop or his 
canons. And now, when Americans—Pennsyl- 
vanians above all—who know anything of their 
country’s history look at the old house, with its 
crooked gables and bulging windows, and its 
court, where the carving is so sadly weather- 
worn, it is of the man who here avon one 
sermon they must think, rather than of Bishop 
Beckington, who made the place beautiful, but 
whose name is probably forgotten once the guide- 
book is closed. 

The story of Penn’s visit to Wells is worth re- 
membering. The incident, insignificant as it is, 
compared to the greater events with which his 
life was crowded, is very characteristic of the 
man. It happened not long after the death of 
the wife he loved sodearly. His mind, however, 
for the first time in many years, was at peace, 
and his sorrow was easier to bear because of the 
two great consolations that had just come to him. 
Friends who had looked doubtfully upon the 
favor in which he was held at court had once 
more taken him back into their confidence; the 
beloved province for which he had toiled so in- 
cessantly, and of which for a while he had been 
deprived, was now restored to him by the king. 

Once more he went about the country, as he 
had gone in earlier years, preaching and exhort 
ing, in hopes that his words might perhaps do 
for others that which Thomas Loe’s had once 
done for him. He had been travelling between 
the hedgerows of Gloucestershire and along the 
deep-sunken lanes of Devon and Somerset, hold- 
ing meetings on the way, now in open fields, now 
in town-halls, when he came to Wells, the little 
low-lying town of two long straggling streets 
separated by the cathedral, with its Bishop's 
Palace to one side, its Vicar’s Close to the other. 
The old house in the market-place hung out 
then, as it does still, the sign of the Crown ; but 
in those times it probably had not come down 
in the world, but occupied the position the Swan 
does now, and was the inn of the town. The 
first thing the travellers had to do was to see the 
Bishop, for without a license there could be no 
preaching in peace. For all the modern resto- 
ration and destruction, the main features of 
Wells have changed so little that you can follow 
Penn from the market-place through the gate 
way called the Bishop’s Eye, where the wall- 
flowers now make such bright bits of color on 
the crumbling stone-work, under the trees be- 
yond, across the drawbridge, where a great horse- 
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chestnut drops its low-spreading branches into 
the water of the moat, and so to the palace. 

It was like Penn, who was not afraid to speak 
out his mind to kings and princes, to determine 
to hold a meeting in Wells, which has always 
been essentially a cathedral town, and nothing 
more. To-day you feel that if it were not for 
the cathedral, upon which its interests centre, it 
would cease to exist altogether, or else quietly 
settle down into village life. It is a little hot- 
bed of Conservatism, where the church, so neces- 
sary to fill the tradesmen’s pockets, is as deeply 
respected as the State, and where not only are 
few Liberals to be found, but hardly a Dissent- 
ing chapel. The people explain the presence of 
the Carmelite Convent by telling you that the 
nuns came over from France when so many re- 
ligious orders were banished from that country. 
The Salvation Army, though its officers make a 
great noise and daily besiege the town, has but 
asmall following. It is easy, then, to imagine 
what the place was in the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century, when Non-conformists were still 
being persecuted and imprisoned. To go there 
to preach the new gospel was to beard the church 
lion in his den. 

It was equally in keeping with Penn’s love of 
peace and order that when he thought it his 
duty to preach in Wells he should first ask the 
Bishop’s permission. No one could defend his 
own rights better than he, and perhaps for that 
very reason no one was more unwilling to put 
himself in the wrong. 

But why should he hold a meeting in Wells 
where there were no Quakers? asked the Bishop ; 
what truth had he to reveal to the people that 
they had not learned already from ministers of 
the Established Church ? 

“The grace of God,” Penn answered. 

“We preach the grace of God,” said the 
Bishop. 

“ But not as the Quakers,” Penn declared. 

He did not leave the palace, however, until 
the permission had been granted. It was be- 
cause the Town-hall was not to be had for his 
purpose, those in charge sharing the prejudice 
against Quakers so general among people in au- 
thority, that Penn decided to address the meet- 
ing from a window of the inn. It is not difficult 
to picture him standing there, the wide case- 
ments thrown open, a man fair to look upon in 
middle age, as he had been in youth, the beauty 
of his face and the sweetness of his words win- 
ning to him many hearts in the multitude below, 
just as they had out in the far West when he 
smoked the pipe of peace with his Indian friends, 
or in Holland and on the Rhine, whither he 
went to help those who were still seeking the 
light. It is by a curious chance that the window 
in which the man of peace stood now overlooks 
a cannon from Sevastopol! Two or three thou- 
sand men and women, it is said, crowded the 
market-place. One wonders how space was made 
for so many, for a few tents and vans and stalls 
in a fair week will fill it to overflowing. And 
one cannot help contrasting those eager thou- 
sands with the insignificant handful of worship- 
pers who barely fill the choir of the cathedral 
during daily or Sunday services ; for the people 
of Wells, if they do not join the ranks of the 
Salvation Army, or set up unorthodox chapels 
for themselves, do not, on the other hand, give 
very active support to their own church. But, 
wherever he went, the eloquence of Penn always 
held his listeners, even if they had come together 
out of curiosity, and here in Wells from his 
window he looked down on a mass of upturned 
faces, the high gabled houses opposite making a 
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pretty background, while above and beyond 
them he could see the tower of the cathedral 
where the Bishop preached his sermons, which 
were so little like those of the Quakers. And 
as he spoke that which was in his heart, his 
earnestness went from him to the people, so that 
when constables came and arrested him there 
was much disturbance among them, and the 
magistrates were frightened. For Penn had 
secured his license from the Bishop, and there 
was no just charge against him. They were 
forced to let him go, but they had done “ just 
enough to manifest the keenness of their stomachs 
for the old work of devouring, in that they could 
not refrain from whetting their teeth again after 
the Act of Toleration had blunted them.”— 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell in Harper’s Bazaar. 





To “Afric’s Sunny Fountains.” 


The accounts of travel in this series have 
given place for a few weeks to an examination 
of the moral and religious condition of Spain. 
The narrative brought us down to the after- 
noon of Christmas Day, and left us sailing out 
through the Bay of Malaga into the Mediter- 
ranean, which stretches eastward for twenty- 
three hundred miles. 

Our vessel had a ,truly African name the 
Mogador, named after a part of the city of Mo- 
rocco. No quieter sea ever reflected a more 
glorious sunset, blended with a more delicate 
blue, than did the Mediterranean that evening. 
But the promise to the eye, like many to the ear, 
was broken to the heart, for when the sun was 
out of sight the winds began their revels, which 
soon plunged men, women, and children, whether 
first, second, third, or fourth class passengers, 
into one common gulf of nausea and despond- 
ency. Through the short choppy waves the 
Mogador pushed with great speed, and sick as 
we were, it was a pleasure to pass every thing 
great and small that rode the waves that night. 
A little after ten o’clock the storm subsided, the 
clouds disappeared, and the rugged mountains 
of the African coast stood forth in the starlight 
like stupendous battlements as we came to anchor 
in the harbor of Ceuta. This is the “ Botany 
Bay” of Spain. Like ancient Rome, it stands 
on seven hills, and its name is said to be a cor- 
ruption of septem. The ancients called it Abyla, 
and one of its mountains formed one of the 
Pillars of Hercules. Its many fortifications on 
the surrounding hills and the great towering 
masses of mountains on every side made star- 
tling exhibition of power, and did not fail to 
suggest a variety of thoughts, some of which 
arose from the day. 

The continent which we were approaching, 
shrouded in darkness or groping in Moham- 
medan tWilight, is a convict station of a country 
bearing the Christian name, but overweighted 
with the traditions of men and the long line of 
historic events, of which Ceuta has heen the 
center, or by which it has been touched. For 
this point Justinian contended with the Vandals 
before the Christian era was six hundred years 
old; from the Romans it was taken by the Goths 
in less than a hundred years; then the Moors 
wrested it from them and held it until 1415, 
when the Portugese snatched it, and in 1580, 
when Portugal was annexed to Spain, it came 
into the possession of that Government and has 
been held by it from that time. From it the 
Moors set forth to capture Spain, and the next 
day when we continued our voyage we sailed 
over the same route which they took and an- 
chored in the harbor of Algeciras, the point in 
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Spain at which they landed. It was in the 
harbor of Algeciras that we obtained our first 
view of the rock of Gibraltar. 

After a brief stay at this place, of no import- 
ance now, though once the Moors’ key of Spain, 
and the scene of the greatest crusade of the 
fourteenth century to which all Christendom 
contributed, we resumed our course along the 
Spanish coast through the Straits of Gibraltar. 
Gibraltar, with its forts, its town, and harbor 
filled with shipping, was in full view on the left; 
across was the entire line of the most north-west 
coast of Africa, with its hills and mountains for 
many miles covered with vegetation to their 
summits. We hugged the Spanish shore and 
soon sighted Cape Trafalgar, a low sandy point 
which would hardly draw attention, but is one 
of those points which illustrate the talismanic 
power of history ; for it was off Cape Trafalgar 
that one of the greatest naval encounters in the 
history of England took place. Here the in- 
trepid Nelson fought, conquered, and died. 

After buffeting the waves one or two hours 
the Bay of Tangier came into view. It is in 
diameter about three miles, forming an amphi- 
theater, to which the shores correspond, the city 
rising on the slopes of two or three hills. From 
the deck of our vessel we saw to the northward 
the citadel and to the southward the white houses 
of the town. Up to ten years ago there was no 
pier, and it was therefore impossible for vessels to 
land their passengers; but such was the bigotry 
of the people that the Mohammedans would not 
carry a Christian, and passengers were taken to 
the shore on the backsof Jews. We had heard 
of the pier, and supposed that we should land as 
at a European port, but it had been broken by 
the preceding storms, and we were compelled to 
take the small boats. A great many more 
Moors clambered up the ship’s sides than there 
were passengers to take, and there was a tremen- 
dous wrangling about the prices. Attaching our- 
selves to the Health Officer, who spoke English, 
we had no difficulty in ascertaining the fixed rate, 
and, riding in the same boat, with himself, had 
no trouble in the settlement. The harbor, not- 
withstanding the fast-increasing darkness, was 
plainly a beautiful one, and the domes and mina- 
rets of the mosques on the hill-sides, so unlike the 
towers and steeples of Christian churches, would 
have been sufficient, had we drifted instead of 
steered into the harbor, to show us that we were 
landing upon an unknown shore. Once upon 
terra firma, we were conducted by the boatmen 
through a long, dark, narrow alley, as weird an 
entrance as a stranger ever had. In any Euro- 
pean city it would have raised suspicions that we 
were being led to a dungeon. Approaching a 
point where the alley turned to the left, two 
solemn-looking Moors, dressed in white, with tur- 
bans upon their heads, wearing long beards and 
having the aspect of authority, attracted our at- 
tention. Passport in hand, we were ready to sur- 
render the baggage, when the Health Officer, who 
had ascertained that we were American travel- 
lers, informed them that we had nothing duti- 
able, whereupon they gravely bowed, pleasantly 
smiled, and we passed on. The alley led to a 
street not much wider, but a great deal lighter, 

and in the space of five or ten minutes we entered 
the hotel. Tangier being the capital of a prov- 
ince, and the residence of foreign ministers and 
consuls to the Court of Morocco, and frequently 
visited by English, French, and Spanish mer- 
chants upon business, besides increasingly trav- 
ellers, is provided with two or three hotels of 
an excellent character, the Continental, at which 
we remained, being better *han any found by us 
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in Spain. 
and in the hall there were perhaps a dozen in 


In front of it were scores of Moors, 


dressing gowns. Male Moors waited upon the 
tables, and very good waiters they made in their 
fantastic but picturesque jellabiyah (dressing- 
gowns), with turbans and sandals. They were 
attentive, polite, surprisingly noiseless, and rapid 
in movement. 

No sooner were we conducted to our rooms 
than a man, who might have been introduced as 
the Sultan, or as the Caliph Haroun al Rashid, 
so far as his dress and dignified condescension 
were concerned, appeared. There was, indeed, a 
little too much complacency in his smile and 
something of an element of flippancy in his dainty 
manners as he entered, and when he said, with a 
smile that exhibited the whitest of teeth, and was 
suggestive of great expectations: “I am ze com- 
missionaire of ze hotel,’ speaking English with 
a very French accent, we saw that this august 
being was willing for the sum of $2 per day to 
conduct us through such portions of the great 
empire of Morocco as we might elect. We did 
not employ him, as his time and ours could not 
be made to agree. But guides were plenty, and 
in due time we sallied forth into the swarming 
streets—streets through which no carriage can 
go, so narrow are they, and so crowded. Jews, 
Negroes, Moors, women with their faces covered, 
country people with peculiar dresses, donkeys, 
mules, men and women carrying water upon 
their heads, all swarming together, gave the ap- 
pearance of a dense crowd, and one paused at 
almost every step to consider whether he could 
make his way. Such crowds are not as dense as 
they appear. De Amicis makes an inventory of 
what he saw in the streets. He says: “There 
passed before me faces white, black, yellow, and 
bronze.” We saw them all. “ Heads ornamented 
with long tresses of hair and bare skulls as shin- 
ing as metallic balls.” There were plenty of them. 
“Men as dry as mummies.” Correct. “ Faces of 
sultans, savages, necromancers, anchorites, ban- 
dits.” What might be types of these were there. 
He then says: “They were all oppressed by an 
immense sadness or a mortal weariness, none 
smiling, but moving one behind the other with 
slow and silent steps, like a procession of specters 
in a cemetery.” This isa misrepresentation. The 
street crowds in Tangier are grave, but many 
of them smile, and gesticulate like Italians or 
Frenchmen; and as for their moving with slow 
and silent steps, they are among the most rapid 
walkers to be found in the world. Of course, as 
they transact business in the streets, they crouch 
against the walls in front of the shops, and the 
poorer classes crowd up against the walls of the 
narrow lanes; being dressed in white, the color of 
the walls, they pass unobserved along, and these 
have a certain spectral look. The streets are not 
only narrow but crooked. The houses have no 
windows ; they are exceedingly dirty ; all the or- 
dinary rubbish of a city is left there. Most of 
the shops are mere holes in the wall, getting all 
their light and air from the front door, which is 
entirely open. In this city the Moors live like 
birds in cages. The interior of the lawyers’ 
offices can be plainly seen from the street, and 
we saw ancient men poring over documents, and 
others writing as slowly as children with their 
first copies. Of the larger shops one can have 
no idea from the entrance. We were conducted 
to one of the best for the sale of antiquities. 
Entering by a small door, we passed through a 
room not much larger than a closet, then through 
another, then up a very narrow stair-way, and 
found that the display rooms were three or four 
in number, able to accommodate an immense 


number of curious objects. Sharp and shrewd 
are the Moors at a bargain. They consider the 
Furopean, and especially the traveller, the 
legitimate object of prey. They are fluent and 
graphic in description, make most silly affirma- 
tions, usually keep their tempers to the last, but 
if they cannot sell you any thing do not always 
conceal their chagrin. One of them, who con- 
tinued to show us things long after we had told 
him we did not desire to buy any thing on that 
occasion, said in broken English: “* We want to 
taste your money to see if it is sweet.” But when 
we persisted in refusing he lost his temper. He 
told us to keep our money in our own bowels. 
In general, as they hope for another visit, they 
are polite to the last. 

A Moorish school is the strangest spectacle of 
an educational sort that I have ever seen. The 
children sit cross-legged on the floor, the teacher 
in the midst of them, generally an old man of 
venerable aspect, also cross-legged. The Prophet 
thought that a knowledge of the Koran was all 
that the believer needed to possess, and this the 
children have to learn by heart. I visited such 
a school in Tangier. The old teacher, with a long 
stick in hand, was compelling the children to re- 
peat aloud, as they swayed backward and for- 
ward, passages from the Koran. If they did not 
do it correctly, he rebuked them; if they were in- 
attentive, he beat them. Whatever may be said 
of corporal punishment in its moral aspects, that 
it compels attention there is no doubt ; for when 
that stick descended the laugh of the young 
Mussulman was changed into a cry, and with tre- 
mendous energy he began to repeat the sacred 
words. As the whole school talks aloud all the 
time, swaying backward and forward—a thing 
believed by them to be beneficial to the memory 
—the hubbub is as great as that of the Tower of 
Babel ; but what was unintelligible to us was not 
so to the teacher, and from the amount which 
some of the children repeated without reference 
to the book, he seemed to be accomplishing the 
work required of him.—J. M. B., in Christian 
Advocate. 





SELECTED. 


I USED TO KILL BIRDS. 


I used to kill birds in my boyhood, 
Bluebirds and robins and wrens, 
I hunted them up in the mountains, 
I hunted them down in the glens. 
I never thought it was sinful— 
I did it only for fun— 
And I had rare sport in the forest 
With the poor little birds and my gun. 


But one clear day in the spring-time 
I spied a brown bird in a tree, 
Merrily swinging and chirping, 
As happy as bird could be, 
And raising my gun in a twinkling, 
I fired, and my aim was too true; 
For a moment the little thing fluttered, 
Then off to the bushes it flew. 


I followed it quickly and softly, 
And there to my sorrow I found, 
Right close to its nest full of young ones, 
The little bird dead on the ground ! 
Poor birdies! for food they were calling ; 
But now they could never be fed, 
For the kind mother-bird who had loved them 
Was lying there bleeding and dead. 


I picked up the bird in my anguish, 
I stroked the wee motherly thing 
That could never more feed its dear young ones, 
Nor dart through the air on swift wing. 
And I made a ffm vow in that moment, 
When my heart with such sorrow was stirred, 
That never again in my lifetime 
Would I shoot a poor innocent bird ! 
—M. C. Edwards. 


SELECTED, 


OUR OWN WORE. 


God gives to each a work to do; 
The world, so wide and populous, 

Hath many hands, but none in lieu 
Of ours can do our work for us. 


The gifted may do more than we, 

And win applause from cot to throne; 
The thoughtful in retiracy 

Discover secrets long unknown. 


And others may do less than we, 

Though brave and faithful in the strife; 
And some be wasteful utterly 

Of all the golden hours of life. 


Alas, my brother, it is true 

Life’s day may pass and Jeave undone 
The very work we were to do; 

Life’s day is lost, the only one! 


And more is lost: the rich reward 
Laid up in Heaven’s boundless store, 

The honored welcome of our Lord, 
The pleasures that are evermore. 


Oh look! oh haste! the sun is high, 
The shadows lengthen from the west ; 
Speed to thy work, for night is nigh ; 
Our work undone, there is no rest! 
—E. P. P., in American Messenger. 
ee 
SELECTED, 


BETWSEN THE LIGHTS. 


A little pause in life, while daylight lingers 
3etween the sunset and the pale moonrise, 

When daily labor slips from weary fingers, 
And soft, gray shadows veil the aching eyes. 


Peace, peace—the Lord of earth and heaven knoweth 
The human soul in all its heat and strife ; 

Out of his throne no stream of Lethe floweth, 
But the clear river of eternal life. 


Serve Him in daily work and earnest living, 
And faith shall lift thee to his sunlit heights; 
Then shall a psalm of gladness and thanksgiving 
Fill the calm hour that comes between the lights. 
—Sunday Magazine. 


io io 


The Shirk.—The essential nature of every 
shirk, masculine, feminine, domestic, social, or 
civil, is selfish. The shirk thinks only of him- 
self, his own ease, his own comfort, his own in- 
dulgence, and this regard to self so fills his 
whole horizon that he cannot perceive any one 
in the world who should be consulted, indulged, 
and favored in preference to himself. To tear 
this veil of selfishness from the eyes of the shirk 
is a task so difficult that it is often easier to do 
his work for him than to make him do it for 
himself. 

But the willing worker should not be imposed 
on simply because he is willing. If any man 
will not work, neither shall he eat, is a precept 
of Divine authority. The sick, the crippled, the 
helpless should be cared for, but those who de- 
liberately shirk the work they are well able to 
perform will be benefited by being compelled to 
do it or suffer from its being left undone. 

The mother who permits her daughters to 
array themselves in fine clothes and sit in the 
parlor at fancy work, while she drudges in the 
kitchen, does them, no less than herself, an irre- 
parable injury, and the daughters who permit 
themselves such indulgence are incapable of 
making good wives and mothers. 

Life is full of burdens to be borne, of drudg- 
ery to be done, of laborious tasks to be accom- 
plished, and the earlier in life one begins to 
apply himself and herself to the tasks to be 
done, the sooner does life become easy, does toil 
hecome pleasure, does achievement become its 
own exceeding great reward.—Selecied. 
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In a few days she was free 
from headache, and in a few weeks she was en- 


joying a degree of health up to that time entirely 


unknown to her. The heart was able without 
check from tight clothing to do its work; her 
Jungs had full play, and could purify the blood 
without hindrance from corset laces; the ab- 
dominal organs, no longer crowded down upon 
the delicate organs below them, performed their 
functions without interfering with any other 
organs of the body: elasticity gradually came 
back to the step of the young woman, color came 
to her face, light to her eye, and the cheerfulness 
born of good health to her heart. 

The physician from whose mouth this state- 
ment was received uverred that the good results 
this patient enjoyed were directly from the treat- 
ment she received and gave herself, and not 
from the medicine—Selected. 


The Boy’s Kite and the Seagull.—Some fisher- 
wen while engaged near Belfast, Ireland, picked 
up a large seagull, which was seen approaching 
the boat with wings outspread floating on the 
water, but quite dead. The men were puzzled 
to account for the progress it made through the 
water as it went faster than the boat; but as it 
came near it was found that, wound securely 
round the body and under the wings, was a string 
which they discovered was attached to a large 
paper kite then flying above them at a consid- 
erable height. The kite had furnished the pro- 
pelling power. The bird had evidently, while 
flying at Belfast, got entangled in the string of 
a boy’s kite, had been unable to extricate itself, 
and, taking to the sea, had been drowned in its 
efforts to obtain freedom. 


Extinguishing a Fire——Captain Kennedy has 
written an interesting article for the North 
American Review. In it he tells of an experi- 
ence he had in mid-ocean, while commanding 
the steamer Baltic, in 1873. He was eating 
dinner when a servant whispered in his ear that 
the vessel was on fire. Without losing any time 
the captain quietly arose and repaired to the 
deck, where smoke and flames were pouring in 
huge volumes from the forward ventilators. 
Several streams were soon playing on the burn- 
ing cargo, but without having any perceptible 
effect. The captain relates what followed in 
these words: “At the time she was running 
before a strong westerly gale and heavy sea. 
An idea suddenly flashed through my mind, and 
I at once determined to act upon it. I went up 
on the bridge, and, calling to all who were on 
deck, told them to get under cover as quickly 
as possible. I immediately ordered the helm to 
be put to port, bringing the sea nearly abeam. 
A tremendous wave broke on board, filling the 
hatchways and flooding the deck. ‘Tons of 
water poured down below, and instead of black 
smoke issuing from the hatch, I saw a cloud of 
steam ascend, proving that the fire was under 
control. I kept the ship before the wind and 
sea, and set all hands to work hoisting up bales 
of cotton. In about an hour they reached the 
place where the fire commenced, and I had the 
satisfaction of seeing it very soon extinguished.” 


Mineral Wax.—A car load of a peculiar min- 
eral arrived in this city a few days ago. It was 
ozocerite, or mineral wax, and it came from 
Utah. Until recently, this substance has not 
been known to exist in any quantity except in 
Moldavia and in Galicia, Austria. Three years 
ago, however, a deposit of the queer substance 
Was discovered on the line of the Denver and 
Rio Grande Railroad, about 114 miles east of 
Salt Lake City. The mine is known to cover at 


least 150 acres, and over 1000 tons per year can 
now be produced. Ozocerite resembles crude 
beeswax in appearance, and can be used for 
nearly all purposes for which wax is employed. 
It is now largely used in manufacture of waxed 
paper. It enters into the composition of several 
brands of shoe polish. Mixed with paraffine, it 
produces an excellent grade of candles. One of 
the largest fields for the new material is the insu- 
lation of electric wires. It is claimed that ozo- 
cerite is preferable to any substance previously 
employed for this purpose. As the mineral wax 
comes out of the ground in condition to be used 
without refining, unless it is required for some 
especial purpose, it is much cheaper than the 
product of the honey-bee, and is evidently des- 
tined to be extensively used in the future.”—New 
York Mail. 


Simple Method of Preventing Sore Throat.— 
H. Valentine Knaggs recommends a simple pro- 
phylactic measure for cases of children or adults 
who are subject to recurrent sore throats or at- 
tacks of quinsy. 

The treatment consists in simply placing 
round the neck ten to twenty threads of Berlin 
wool. This must be worn night and day except 
when taken off for purpose of making ablutions. 
In some cases it must be worn all the year round, 
in other cases only during the months when the 
complaint is likely to return. When it is to be 
discontinued it should be done gradually by 
leaving off a single thread each day until none 
are left. If the patient objects to the appear- 
ance, a coin or locket may be attached. 

As explaining to some extent the favorable 
action of the wool in these cases, Dr. Knaggs 
suggests that the skein of wool thus attached 
around the neck keeps up a belt of skin action 
and so acts continuously and in a slight degree as 
a mild counter-irritant.—Archives of Pediatrics. 


Brother Winters’ Cat—My predecessor at 
Hollister, W. M. Winters, had a very fine cat, 
of which, with his well known kindly nature, he 
made a pet. At the Conference of 1886 he was 
removed to Salinas, leaving the cat at the par- 
sonage. It would not, however, fraternize with 
the new-comers, but at once took up its abode at 
the house of one of our stewards on the next 
block. It occasionally looked into the back 
yard, but never once entered the house. A 
month since, Brother Winters called on his way 
to Conference, and stayed over night. The next 
morning early I was surprised to find the cat on 
the back porch, and the moment I opened the 
door it rushed into the house; and when Brother 
Winters came into the dining-room it ran toward 
him, purring merrily with most manifest pleas- 
ure. “Has he forgotten the way to box, I won- 
der?” said Brother Winters, pretending to hit 
him, when the cat at once sat back on its haunches 
and struck out with its paw, blow for blow, in 
scientific style. Its former kind master left by 
the early train; the cat returned at once to its 
adopted home, and has never been near the par- 
sonage since. Brother Winters said he believed 
he heard that cat under his bed-room window 
during the night——R. Boyers, Hollister, Cal. 





Items. 


Testimony Against War.—At a meeting of the 
London Meeting for Suffering, inthe Fourth Month, 
the Peace Committee reported the liberation of the 
Servian Nazarenes who had suffered imprisonment 
at Belgrade on account of conscientious objections 
to take up arms. 

A grant was made to the Committee to enable 
them to circulate peace literature at the Paris Ex- 
hibition. 
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The Liquor Traffic—The following from the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, shows that all literature from 
that city does not favor the liquor traffic. It thus 
speaks of the traffic in intoxicating drinks: 

“Tt is a business which is opposed to every 
clergyman in the country. 

It is a business which every merchant and busi- 
ness man hates and detests. 

It is a business which is the standing dread of 
every mother. 

It is a business which makes ninety per cent. of 
the pauperism for which the tax payer has to pay. 

It is a business which makes ninety per cent. of 
the business of the criminal courts. 

It is a business which keeps employed an army 
of policemen in the cities. 

t is a business which puts out the fire on the 
hearth and condemns wives and children to hunger, 
cold and rags. 

It is a business which fosters vice for profit and 
educates in wickedness for gain. 

Drunkenness means peculation, theft, robbery, 
arson, forgery, murder, for it leads to all these 
crimes.” 

Ergo, therefore, and because these facts are indis- 
putably so, vote for the banishment of the whole 
traffic from the State of Pennsylvania.— The Epis- 
copal Recorder. 


Unscriptural Terms.—The editor of the Herald of 
Truth (Mennonite) says: “The terms Person and 
Trinity in describing the Divinity were not allowed 
among the early Mennonites, and we still avoid 
them, as they are likely to convey an impression at 
variance with our faith.” 


Neglect of Publie Worship.—An article on this 
subject in The Episcopal Recorder, of Philadelphia, 
explains the neglect of attending religious meetings 
by so many people in this country, by stating that 
such people go to places of amusement, because 
they get there what they want; but they do not go 
to places of public worship, because they do not 
care for the religious improvement which might re- 
sult from it. They want amusement, but they don’t 
want religion. 


Sale of Opium in India.—In the House of Com- 
mons Sir Joseph W. Pease gave notice that he 
would move “That this House is of the opinion 
that the system by which a large portion of the In- 
dia opium revenue is raised is financially unsound 
and morally indefensible, and would urge upon the 
Indian Government that they should cease to grant 
licenses for the cultivation of the poppy, except to 
supply the legitimate demand for opium for medi- 
cal purposes.” 


W. E. Gladstone on Militarism.—On being pre- 
sented with a copy of Dymond’s “ Essay on War,” 
with preface by the late John Bright, recently 
published in Manchester, W. E. Gladstone re- 
plied :-— 

“16th April, 1889. 

“ Dear Sir,—I thank you, and am glad that the 
advocates of peace are active, for Militarism is the 
most conspicuous tyrant of the age, and it is the 
road to war. Yours faithfully, 

“W. E. GLADSTONE.” 


Force of Example.—Christian example is more 
potent than argument. The Gospel owes its vic- 
tories among men more to the lives and characters 
of its followers than to the eloquence and logic of 
its advocates. The greatest hinderance to the spread 
of the Gospel is not paganism nor ignorance, nor 
the opposition of infidels and atheists, but the 
selfishness and worldliness and inconsistency of 
members of the Christian Church. Some Chris- 
tians who recognize these facts while they are at 
home, and conduct themselves accordingly, evi- 
dently forget them when they go abroad. Mem- 
bers of the Methodist, Presbyterian, and Baptist 
Churches have been found indulging in doubtful 
practices when visiting distant cities and foreign 
countries, to the hurt of the cause of religion. It 
is said that certain members of these denominations 
in the United States visit Sunday bull-fights in 
Mexico. Missionaries in that country are troubled 
and perplexed over this fact. The authorities in 
Mexico are moving in the direction of abolishing 
bull-fights on account of their demoralizing influ- 
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ence, and yet professing Christians from the United 
States encourage them by their patronage. Do they 
consider how effectually they neutralize their own 
influence for good? Do they not know that they 
not only injure themselves, but wound the whole 
Church? Men and women who do these things, 
generally laugh at those who call their conduct in 
question. The true explanation of it is that their 
religion is so light and airy that it cannot be car- 
ried beyond the boundaries of their own country.— 
Christian Advocate. 


Next in importance to knowing what to say 
in public address, is knowing when to stop. 
Many a preacher who has impressed a great 
truth on his hearers by his earnest spoken words, 
dissipates or neutralizes that impression by con- 
tinuing to talk after he has said enough. In 
praying for power in his pulpit work, every 
preacher ought to pray for grace to stop at the 
right time.—Selected. 


THE FRIEND 


SIXTH MONTH 8, 1889. 


We have received a copy of The Civil Service 
Record for the Fifth Month, which refers to the 
importance of extending the Civil Service rules 
to the Indian Service ; and quotes from the re- 
port of J. H. Oberly, Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, for 1888, who says :— 


“These evils can be corrected in no other way 
than by an abandonment of what has been called the 
‘party spoils system ;” for no matter how desirous 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Super- 
intendent of Indian Schools may be to obtain good 
material for the service, and no matter how con- 
scientiously both may endeavor to improve its con- 
dition, they will, so long as this system is endured, 
be obstructed in all such efforts by clamorous de- 
mands that the places on Indian reservations, and 
in the schools not on reservations, shall be dispensed 
as rewards for partisan activity. In short, the com- 
missioner and superintendent, with twelve hundred 
places (exclusive of Indians) at their disposal, can- 
not give to the agency and the school competent 
employees until after they shall have secured pro- 
tection from partisan pressure and personal solicita- 
tion; and such protection can be afforded to them 
only by the provisions of the Civil Service Act of 
1883. As United States Civil Service Commissioner, 
I gave to this subject much consideration; and I 
have no doubt that the provisions of that act could 
be applied to the Indian service, and that, by their 
application thereto, under wise rules promulgated 
by the President, the cause of Indian civilization 
would be advanced many years.” 


30th the “Indian Rights Association,” and 
the National Indian Aid Association, while dif- 
fering in their views on some points of public 
policy, are united in the desire to retain J. H. 
Oberly as Indian Commissioner. This concur- 
rence of judgment among those who have the 
interests of the Indians at heart, and who have 
long watched the course of events affecting their 
welfare, is a strong argument in favor of such 
retention. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States. — The most awful catastrophe 
known in the history of Pennsylvania, occurred in the 
Conemaugh Valley, on 6th-day, the 31st of Fifth Month. 
After a steady rainfall of 48 hours, a cloud-burst oc- 
curred in the valley on the afternoon of thatday. About 
24 miles above Johnstown lies an enormous reservoir, 
that originally was one of the feeders of the old Penn- 
sylvania canal. It was from 200 to 300 feet above the 
level of Johnstown, being in the mountains ; about 34 
by 1} miles in extent, the water in some places 100 
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feet deep. It is said to have been the largest reservoir, 
natural or artificial, in the United States, and was held 
in check by a dam nearly 1000 feet wide. At 3 
o’clock Pp. M., this reservoir gave way under the pres- 
sure of the weight of waters. In one hour the waters 
had all run out, carrying the most fearful destruction 
before them for about 18 miles. Thousands of houses 
were crushed or carried with resistless force down the 
stream. At the stone bridge of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, near Johnstown, the wreckage accumulated to an 
enormous extent, until the mass took fire, and hun- 
dreds of men, women and children, were burned to 
death. The total losses of life and property will pro- 
bably never be known. Governor Beaver, in an offi- 
cial proclamation, places the lowest estimate at 5000 
deaths and $25,000,000 in property, but these esti- 
mates are probably far below the reality. Generous 
contributions of money, clothing and other necessaries 
are being made in various sections. 

The same storm was very destructive through the 
Susquehanna and Cumberland valleys, as well as in 
other localities. The nearly universal feeling of sym- 
pathy with our afflicted fellow citizens in this truly 
awful manifestation of man’s helplessness and constant 
dependence upon the mercy of our Heavenly Father, 
is an encouraging and comforting circumstance. 

The Board of Pardons, at Harrisburg, has decided 
to recommend that the death sentence of Samuel John- 
son, convicted of murder, of our friend John Sharp- 
less, be commuted to imprisonment for life. 

The Delaware Legislature (Democratic in the Senate 
and Republican in the House) has passed a bill rais- 
ing the liquor license rates from $100 to $300 in Wil- 
mington, Dover and New Castle, and to $200 in every 
other place. Wholesale liquor dealers’ licenses are 
fixed at $100 and druggists’ at $20. The measure does 
not contain any new restrictive or Local Option pro- 
visions, and is to be considered as an act for revenue 
only. A Local Option bill passed the House, but was 
defeated in the Senate. 

The Connecticut House of Representatives has, by a 
vote of 65 to 59, passed a bill giving women the right 
to vote on the question of the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. 

In the Rhode Island House of Representatives, on 
the 3lst ultimo, the Committee on Elections made a 
report concerning the Block Island bribery case. The 
report stated that 75 to 100 men were bribed to vote 
for John G. Sheffield, Jr., Republican, who holds the 
seat, from $25 to $100 being paid for votes. With the 
report was a resolution that John G. Sheffield, Jr., was 
not legally elected and not entitled to his seat in the 
House, and that C. C. Champlin was entitled to the 
seat. The House voted to continue the matter to the 
session in First Month next. 

The colored citizens in Richmond, Va., have organ- 
ized an independent party, to which no white man will 
be admitted. They propose to act in all political mat- 
ters through a council of leaders of their own race. 

Thedeaths in this city last week numbered 393, being 
54 more than the previous week, and 58 more than the 
corresponding week last year. Of the whole number 
185 were males and 208 females: 54 died of consump- 
tion ; 24 of inflammation of the lungs; 21 of old age; 
21 of inflammation of the brain ; 17 of inflammation of 
the stomach and bowels; 14 of typhoid fever; 14 of 
cholera infantum ; 11 of casualties and 11 of inanition. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 43’s, reg., 107 ; coupon, 107}; 
4’s, 129}; currency 6’s, 118 a 130. 

Cotton sold in a small way to spinners on a basis of 
11 cts. per pound for middling uplands. 

Feed.—Winter bran, choice and fancy, $14.75 a 
$15.00; do., fair to good, $14.00 a $14.50. 

Flour and Meal.—Western and Pennsylvania super, 
$2.373 a $2.75; do., do., extras, $2.874 a $3.37}; No. 2 
winter family, $3.50 a $3.90; Pennsylvania family, 
$4.00 a $4.25; Pennsylvania roller process, $4.10. a $4.75 ; 
Ohio, clear, $4.10 a $4.40; do., straight, $4.50 a $4.75; 
Indiana, clear, $4.10 a $4.40; do., straight, $4.50 a 
$4.75; St. Louis and Southern Illinois, clear, $4.10 a 
$4.40; do. do., straight, $4.50 a $4.75; winter patent, 
fair to choice, $4.75 a $5.25; Minnesota, clear, $3.25 
a $4.00; do., straight, $4.50 a $5.25; do., patent, $5.35 
a $5.75. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 87 a 90 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 40} a 41 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 32 a 325 cts. 

Beef.—Best, from 7} a 7% cts.; good, 7} a 72 cts.; 
medium, 7 a 7} cts.; fair, 6} a 6{ cts.; common, 6} a 
63 cts. 

Mutton.—Best, from 9 a 9} cts.; good, 8} a 8{ cts.; 
medium, 83 a 83 cts.; fair, 8} a 8% cts.; common, 8a 
84 cts.; lambs, 12 a 14 cts. 

ForreiGn.—Heavy storms of rain and lightning oc- 


curred in the midlands of England on the 3rd instant, 
The lower part of Liverpool is under water. A bank 
building at Preston has been struck by lightning, 
Numerous accidents are reported from other places, 

Balfour, the Chief Secretary for Lreland, has intro. 
duced in the House of Commons, bills for the drainage 
and improvement of the Shannon and other Irish 
rivers and loughs, and the construction of railways in 
Ireland. 

A despatch from Berlin, dated the 3rd instant, says; 
“Tt is expected that the protocol drawn up by the 
Samoan Conference will be signed on the 8th instant, 
The American Commissioners are making prepara- 
tions to leave for home. 

Sydney, N.S. W., Fifth Month 29th.—A hurricane, 
extending over an extensive range of the coast, has 
prevailed for four days. The rainfall has never been 
equalled. Railway traffic has been suspended, many 
land slips have occurred, and a number of lives have 
been lost. 

News has been received in Washington of the sign. 
ing of a treaty by the Governments of Bolivia and the 
Argentine Republic, settling the old boundary dispute 
that has on several occasions caused strained relations 
between the two countries. 

A Pacific mail steamer has arrived at San Francisco 
with Chinese and Japanese news. Great fires are re- 
ported in Japan, which occurred on Fifth Month 3rd, 
At Yokoto a thousand houses were destroyed, The 
fire originated in the residence quarter about 10 o'clock 
at night, and burned for 16 hours. Many lives were 
lost. The Emperor subscribed over 1000 pounds out 
of his own purse for the relief of the sufferers. About 
10,000 people were rendered homeless. On Oshima 
Island an eruption took place Fourth Month 13th, and 
destroyed more than half the houses on the island, 
Another peculiar disease has broken out in Tukadagun, 
the victims dying five hours after being attacked. A 
series of earthquakes were followed by the opening of 
the ground a thousand feet long by three wide. 


CorREcTION.—A note from a friend in Iowa, in- 
forms, that last year Iowa Yearly Meeting (Conserva- 
tive) decided to meet alternately at North Branch, 
Madison Co., Iowa, and at West Branch, Cedar County; 


and that the present year it is to be held at West 
Branch. 


In the printed “Extracts from the Minutes” of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, Charles Wright, Jr., is 
said to have been appointed correspondent for Bur- 
lington Quarterly Meeting—it should have been said, 
correspondent for Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting. 


NOTICES. 


The Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Home for Aged 
and Infirm Colored Persons, is to be held on Fifth-day, 
Sixth Month 13th, 1889, at 3 p. M. 


A meeting for Divine Worship has been appointed 
by the joint committees of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing and Western Quarterly Meeting, to be held at 
Newark, Delaware, in a Presbyterian meeting-house, 
at 7.30 p.M., on First-day next, the 9th of Sixth 
Month. 


Socrery For Home Cuttrure.—The annual public 
meeting will be held at Friends’ Select School 140 
North Sixteenth Street, Seventh-day, Sixth Month 
8th, at 3.30 P.M. 


Boarpinc.—Two women Friends can be accom 
modated with summer board, at Media, Pa. 
Address, P. O. Box 88, Media, Pa. 


WantTED—A competent Friend to teach in Chester 
field Preparative Meeting School at Crosswicks, N. J. 
Beginning the first Second-day in the Ninth Month 
next. 

For information apply to JoserH S. M1IpDLETON, 
Crosswicks, Burlington Co., N. J.; or Wm. BrsHop, 
Walnford, Monmouth Co., N. J. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHoon.—During the Sam- 
mer term the stage will be at Westtown Station to 
convey passengers to the school on the arrival of the 
7.09, 8.53, 2.53 and 4.55 trains from Broad St. Station. 

J. G. WiuutaMs, Supt. 


FRrIenpD’s ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE.—An Assistant 
Resident Physician wanted. Please apply promptly 
to Dr. Jno. C. Haty, Supt., Frankford, Philadelphia. 

WM. H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





